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Amunos, Amuntas, etc., from a/xvyw, and Aleuas and Alea from dAevw. These 
three verbs are often found in prophylactic prayers. 1 The health deities 
particularly, such as Alexanor, Alkon, and Amynos, have names from these 
verbs, and the use of the cock in the sacrifice to Asklepios is in keeping with 
his name "Averter." The word is an active formation of the North Greek 
type (cf. Hoffman, Die Makedonen, 11 and 171) and its first meaning is 
"Averter of Evil" from others, or "Defender" of others, and not "pugna- 
cious" or "warlike," as both Meyer and, following him, Kretschmer inter- 
pret it. 

The superstition that the cock drives away evil spirits is very ancient 
and prevails among peoples of naive beliefs today, such as the peasants of 
County Clare in Ireland, where a black cock is sacrificed on the druid altars 
to the devil, in the Hebrides, in Naples, in modern Greece. (On the potency 
of white, red, and black cocks to drive away demons see J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 195.) The white cock 
was used in antiquity to counteract winds and disease (Paus. ii. 34. 2; 
Plut. Pyrrhus, c. 3). 

The cock was, as Hehn (loc. cit.) and Gruppe {Handbuch, Bd. 5. 2. 795) 
emphasize, a bird of the sun, and the belief about his power in that connec- 
tion is stated in Hamlet, I, i, 150 (see Furness, ad. loc.). 

I have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and at his warning 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 

And to the same purport Basilius, bishop of Caesarea, 

avrov <f>(t)VTJ(ravro<:, iras Saifiaov <f>ivyti. 2 

Also Prudentius Ad Gallicinium: 

Ferunt vagantes daemonas 
Laetos tenebris noctium 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere. 

The II«po-ucos opus in this way became the dAeo-up, "Averter of Evil." 

Grace H. Macuedy 
Vassab College 



A SEMANTIC STUDY OF licio 

The verb licio 'lead' or 'drive' is not cited in the lexicons or in Walde, 
yet manifest relationships and a large number of derivatives attest its 
existence. Its vogue was confined to the home life and the farm and scarcely 

i Cf. Od. 3. 346; II. 1. 456; Aesch. P. V. 567; Suppl. 528; Septem 141. 

' In Boissonade, Anecd. Graec. 3. 445. 
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touched the military and political spheres. Its activity as a simple verb 
was prehistoric, its functions in the literary period being taken over by duco, 
traho, and ago. The Sanskrit equivalent is likh or rikh 'scratch,' 'furrow,' 
or 'write.' In compounds like elicio, adlicio, perlicio it was confused with 
lacio and lost its identity, unless one ventures on the assumption that lacio 
is itself a regressive formation from such compounds, a proposition for which 
some evidence is available. 

The closest parallel in meaning and use is afforded by duco. Thus 
lictor is the twin of ductor, only switched to a technical use, denoting the one 
who 'leads the prisoner,' and not the one who 'binds' (ligare), as Walde has it. 
Here belongs lixa 'hostler,' 'camp follower.' With lictor goes pottictor 
'undertaker,' which was popularly associated with lingo; hence the spelling 
pollinctor and the absurd compound pollingo 'lay out the dead.' As often, a 
compound of duco enlightens us on the original significance: Vergil Aen. 
9. 486: "nee te tua funere mater produxi." 

Especially conspicuous is the association with water, where compounds 
of luo run parallel. Thus colliciae 'drains' parallels colluvies, Slices 'channels' 
eluvies. Very enlightening is delicia 'gutter,' which gives the clue to the 
explanation of the puzzling word delubrum 'shrine,' of which the correct 
meaning is suggested in a note of Servius to Aen. 2. 225: "Delubrum esse 
locum ante templum ubi aqua currit, a diluendo. Est autem synecdoche, 
hoc est a parte totum." It is most probably the ornamented gutter from 
which garlands were hung, then the facade, then the whole temple. The 
meaning 'facade' is appropriate in Aen. 2. 410: "Nos delubra deum .... 
festa velamus fronde per urbem." The unadorned gutter of the private 
house is delicia. Association with water is also seen in aquam elicere like 
aquam ducere, and perhaps in Juppiter Elicius. 

Especially striking is the association with spinning, and more particularly 
of flax. Thus linum, a word not hitherto explained, is for Hicsnom; so 
linea; Ucium 'leash'; delicatus, like deductus 'drawn out,' 'fine'; deliciae 
'finery'; llcinium 'lint'; other derivatives show a different stem, linteo, 
linteus. 

Association with spinning is shared with traho as well as with duco: thus 
one may say lanam trahere, and the result of this process is trama 'woof.' 
However, the corresponding word from licio is lima 'file,' dependent on the 
meaning 'scratch.' To licio and traho belong times and trames 'trail.' The 
special sense 'boundary line' is quite secondary; thus Aen. 2. 697 "turn longo 
limite sulcus," which not only hints at the ancient association of the furrow 
and the trail, but brings to notice sulcus from the root of IAxo> which dis- 
appeared from the Latin as a verb. Walde, hardly convincingly, draws 
trames from trans and meo. Along with limes goes limen from Hicsmen, like 
lumen from *lucsmen, the all-important 'line' between indoors and out of 
doors, superstitiously regarded by the bride especially and of sufficient 
importance to be presided over by a numen called Limentinus. 
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Walde strikes a warm scent when he connects limus 'askew' with licium, 
but it is only a guess. 'Drawn' naturally means 'drawn to one side. ' Thus 
os ducere means to 'make a face' (Harper, duco I A. near end). Hence we 
have cornu licinum 'crumpled horn' (cf. relicinus 'bent backward'), and no 
doubt the proper names Licinus and Licinius, pointing to facial deformities. 
Frequent are ocvlis limis and oculis obliquis 'askance.' Limus is for Hicsmos, 
and oblvquus may more properly be oblicus with the long vowel as in licium. 

Licio shares with ago a lack of distinction between 'leading' and 'driving.' 
The latter meaning easily becomes 'pound.' Thus we 'drive a horse' and 
equally 'drive a stake,' and in the case of a balky horse the same club will 
serve. Hence we have sublica 'stake' or 'pile' and the well-known example 
of the pons sublicius. 

It would be strange if a verb so old and so intimately connected with 
the home life of very ancient times should not have imbedded itself in the 
terminology of agriculture, and to tell the truth it was the expression in the 
poets sollicitare terram (Harper, sollicito I A.) that gave us the first clue to 
the existence of a verb licio. So far from this being a figure of speech we have 
hit upon evidence that it was really colloquial Latin. Thus Servius to A en. 
1. 445: "Sane fodere est tantum sollicitare terram, effodere hoc ipsum 
faciendo aliquid eruere vel invenire." Since he is not explaining sollicitare, 
it follows that he is using a familiar expression. To see that it is compounded 
of solum and licitare needs scarcely to be pointed out. Vanicek's explanation 
of sollicitare as from sollus and citus 'all stirred up' seems hardly in the manner 
of Latin. 

For the sake of completeness we might mention delicus 'weaned,' depulsi, 
which Walde assigns, hesitatingly, to lac, but, as he notes, the latter will not 
spare the t faithfully kept in compounds. It is, of course, formed from licio, 

like sublica. 

N. W. DeWitt 
Victoria College 
Toronto, Canada 



DEMOCRITUS ON THE NEW EDUCATION 

Democritus frag. 178: iravTiov kokuttov 17 evnerw) iroiSevcrot ttjv vtorrrra- 
avT-i] yap eoriv 77 Ti/cra ras ^Sovas ravras, e£ 5>v ij k<ucot»js ylyverai. Diels 
renders this: "Das allerschlimmste was man der Jugend lehren kann ist 
der Leichtsinn." I doubt if twro-tio and its paronyms ever mean Leichtsinn; 
and I am not sure that a precisely relevant parallel can be adduced for 
•nm&wai ttjv vtorrjTa in the sense assumed. Is not Democritus' meaning 
rather that ease (easiness, facility) is the worst possible teacher of youth ? 

This interpretation is confirmed by frag. 179: /mj [2£cd tC k<os ij] irovtiv 
iroiSts avians ovrt ypd/j-iuiTa av ftAOouv, which, whatever the text, says in 
effect that if allowed not to work they will not learn to read. That the gods 



